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_NeGOODSELL, EDITOR. 
ON FARMER’S REPORTS. 

By reference to the sixth page of our last num- 
er, our readers may convince themselves of the 
mportance of practical men communicating to 
-ach other the results of their several farming 
erations. We should be led to conelude from 
she silenee of someof our good farmers, that they 
‘hought it improper to write for a public paper, 
mless they had actually secn the sea serpent, or 








he creat comet, or discovered the source of the | 


Niger. Now which would benefit us most to dis- 
over, the source of a river in Africa, or the man- 
ser of increasing the quantity or quality of our 
vheat, corn or potatoe crops, or a method by which 
ey might be raised at less expense? We arc 
ot to look for perfect revolutions in Agriculture: 
:f a person can make but one small improvement 
n any thing appertaining to Agriculture or the) 


Arts, during his life time, and communicates that}|| 


o the public, he has a satisfaction, unknown to 
im, perhaps, who has conquered armies, or wa- 
ied toa throne in blood. The members of the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies in the 
eighborhood of Boston, are giving to our coun- 
“ry incontestible evidence that they are pursuing 
le right road to improvement; and although we 

) not consider the climate and soil of Massa- 
husetts generally equal to what they are in the 
State of New-York, yet we must acknowledge 
hat they have more public spirited, scientific 
Aoriculturists and Horticulturists than any other 
art of the Union; men that read more, write 
nore, and publish more ; and of course are doing 
aore good to the community. We havea few indi- 
viduals in the state of New-York, of whom our 
ation may be proud, who are almost daily Ja- 
oring for the public; but yet our number is not 
0 great in proportion to our population as in 
Massachusetts. Now this should not be so— 
Let our farmers think of this; let them think 
ihey are the back bone and muscle of society, 
ind that they are the men that should give tone 
to public opinion, and have a voice in directing 
ur national bark. Let them pursue their avoca- 
ion with pride, reflecting that it was the em- 
vloyment of the days of innocence, and was 
‘aught by God himself to Adam, ere the earth 
was commanded to bring forth thorns and thistles 
ibr his transgressions. 

If our farmers would accustom themselves to 
Xeeping accounts of particular crops, they would 
ind many advantuges resulting to themselves 
irom the practice. They would be enabled to 
calculate with more accuracy the net profit at- 
‘ending the cultivation of each crop, and tran- 
scripts from such memorandums, published in any 
of our Agricultural papers, would be of great 
public utility. We consider the reports of Messrs. 
Williams, Perkins, Wilson and Sprague, as the 
‘host profitable kind of Agricultural memoran- 
cums; and we would be glad if our readers 
Would furnish us with a sufficient number of such 


Ol one of our pages continually. We Imow} 


= 





that many will excuse themselves by saying, 
that “they cannot write in a style suitable for 
publication, and that the printer would never be 
able to read it.” Never mind the style ; be assu. 
red that what one farmer writes others are anx- 
ious to read, without regard to the writing; and 
as tothe reading of the manuscript, leave that to 
jus, and if we are not able to find it out, we will 
icither come or send to have it explained. If one 
‘quarter of our readers, who are practical farm- 
jers, will devote one hour in the year to giving 
jus for publication the results of his own opera- 
tions or experiments, it would contribute much to 
‘the usefulness of our paper, and we think that 
each writer would find himself sufficiently re- 
| warded for his time in perusing the communica- 
tions of others. We ask for the experiment. 


The following are extracts from a lettter from 

‘our esteemed friend and correspondent, Davin 

"Tuomas, dated Greatfield, 8 mo. 28, 1832: 
MILDEW ON GRAPES. 

None of my exotic grapes are mildewed. I 
have a part on the trellis and part on the ground, 
,but this season I discover no difference; and as- 
cribe this exemption to the dry weather which 
succeeded the time of their flowering. I have 
been told that in some parts of France, they 
‘train their vines very near to the ground; but 
whether to prevent the mildew or for some other 
purpose, I have not been informed. Thou may 
recollect that my grapes on the trellis were much 
damaged last season, at the height of one foot or 
more, while those near the ground, on the same 








vines, were generally free from mildew. 





of the leaves are thirteen inches long, exclusive 
of the footstalk, and nearly eleven inches wide. 
Though the leaf is remarkably thin, the branch- 
es are encumbered and loaded. 

I may never attend to the business of raising 
silk worms, but I wish to increase these trees as 
fastas I can for the purpose of planting a mul- 
berry orchard. Should I succeed with this, proba- 
bly I shall find some person either willing to rent 
it, or take itonshares. A new class of laborers 
in this line aresoon to rise up among us; and 
in my opinion, landholders may make a profitable 
investment of capital in mulberry orchards. 





From Prince's Treatise on the Vino. 
FRONTIGNAC, AND OTHER MUS- 
CAT GRAPES. 

The grapes of this class are celebrated for 
their high musk flavor, and are among the 
most estimable for the table. Some of the 
varieties are used in particular districts of 
France for sweet wines, and are also appli- 
ed to a similar purpose in other countries, as 
will be pointed out hereafter. 

In consequence of a higher value being 
set on the varieties of the Muscat in France, 
and they being also more rare in the collec- 
tions than most other kinds, greater inaccu- 
racies, and more deceptions have been ex- 
perienced in the importation of them, than 
in those of any other class. 

The epithet Apiana, given to some grapes, 
and especially to the muscats, seems to be 
intended more particularly to designate the 
varieties which the honey bees attack,as the 
word appears to be derived from Apes, or A- 
pium, bees. 


WHITE FRONTIGNAC.—Pr. Cav. 





STRAWBERRIES. 
The Methven strawberry is very large and 
productive; but if I may judge from the small 
number which I had this season, I think the fla- 
vor will be found much inferior to several other 
kinds. I had heard many encomiums on this 
fruit, but had not attended to its deficiency of fla- 
vor until this summer when I tasted mine. On 
referring to Prince’s Pomological Manual, I find 
that the Methven has not a high character.—— 
“The fruit is very large” but “tasteless with a 
large hollow in the center.” 
The effect of climate on the flavor of straw- 
besries, is probably not so great as on their pro- 
ductiveness. About five years ago I obtained 
the Lima and the Downton. Of the first, Prince 
says, “It isa tolerably good bearer ;” and of the 
second, “ This is a tolerably productive sort;” 
and I am not inclined to doubt that in other pla- 
ces they may be valuable. With us, however, 
they are not worth cultivating, except as curiosi- 
ties; and I am willing to dispense with them 
even on this score. From a bed of the Lima 
three feet wide and fifteen feet in length, it has 
been difficult at any one time to procure half a 
dozen ripe strawberries. The Downton is rather 
more productive. 
THE CHINESB MULBERRY. 
The Chinese mulberry (Morus multicaulis) is 
a plant of singular appearance, and many, who 
mean not to raise silk worms, would be pleased 
with itasa curiosity. Mine were planted last 
spring; and we cannot expect them to be as vig- 
orous as those which are well rooted; yet some! 














No. 77. 
Muscat blanc, Duh. 
Muscat blanc de Frontignan. 
Muscat bianca. 
Vitis apiana aciono medio, subrotundo, albido, mos- 
chato—Duna. 

This isa highly esteemed grape for the ta- 
ble, the leaf is not deeply serrated, but it is 
of a darker green,and more acutely dentated, 
than that of the white chasselas. The five 
lobes which divide it are unequal, the mid- 
dle one being much broader than the others ; 
the bunch is long, narrow, almost conical 
and terminates ina point; it does not swell 
out at the top like the chasselas, nor have 
shoulders as that generally does. 

The berries which are about the size of 
the chasselas, are in general very closely 
set, so that some persons thin them out in 
order to advance their maturity ; their form 
is a little elongated, and rather larger at the 
head than at the extremity. 

The skin is firm and crackling; light 
green, with a slight bloom, and of an amber 
hue on the sunny side. The pulp is melt- 
ing, white with a bluish cast, and of a high 
and exquisite musk flavor. The seeds are 
small, white, marbled with gray or violet, 
and ordinarily three or four in number in 
each berry. 

Formerly, a great deal of wine was made 
from it at Frontignan,Rivesaltes,and Lune], 
but at present, very little is made at those 
places. It has much body, and a decided 
taste of the fuit, with a fragrant bouquet, and 
is said to improve by age. That usually 
sold in our wine stores, I presume, is of 








jsecondary quality. 
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'The Parisians complain that it rarely at-| WESTERN HORTICULTURAL SOCIE-||fine flavored. White a 


lain . Bonum Magnum, Orleans 
tains to perfect maturity in their climate, TY. and a seedling supposed to be from ¢ 


and that it requires the warmth . the sour | Premiums, offered by the “ Domestic Foorti-) large, but superior to that in size 
ite I<] > aV Ss 8s ” 1’ . , ¥ =) 2 » 
to perfect its ne agree a CF bed = rowed culiural Socicty of the Western part of the State; Apples—A fine variety, consisting of Boy 
7 e south oO rance ab , rede 29 . .: ois’ : ‘ - 5 v 
a, p> Aaaclong and it is customary at the of New-York,” to be adjudged at their stated} Durham Sweetings, Summer Greenings, & 
S ? es Ky a > vs) cr > > Fe ui ND/ ; Qrathes ~~ Clrae ‘" _ ‘ r ar 
city of Aix to make use of it on the sixth of] meeting, to be held at CANANDAIGUA, on) Peaches ~ Green Nutmegs, early Newing 
° r : sy rac tsy » OF ‘ > Se » oY , “Nencen Mio > « |} ° - 
that month, at the metropolitan festival, on! Phursday the 27th day of September next, for) Grosse Mignonne, and a seedling of the yellow 
the day of the transfiguration, when, after speciunens to be presented to the meeting, viz: varicty, of superior size and flavor. 
blessing a number of baskets of this fruit,|! FRUITS. | —~ 
the finest clusters are selected, and the Juice!) Por the Lest doz. of apples for table, orto 
expressed into the sacred chalice,after which, For the best doz. sheen 5 moe , tr W er of 
. , ati se yw!) s- > » best doz, ars able, = Ul . ; 
the residue are distributed to those who as thm : ye rr! ane ro dhnreg low anew agricultural paper, entitled Tahle/s YR 
aiett “C e best doz. ¢ ar pears ; : ; . 3 
sist the aes . For the best doz. of peaches 200 | ral Economy, to be published at Newburgh,— 
It is cultivated considerably in the grape «© 2d do. doz “ do. 1.0 | We have received but two numbers of thi ; 

. . rhe armiter y . ; an} - - . : shi ? 2 LIS pa 
houses in the vicinity of Boston, ripening a For the best doz. of plums, 2() mae I 
little later than the chasselas. I do not re- “+. Oa do do.“ do 140 | The Virwinia Former lets tt 
collect having there seen it subjected to 0-|) Porthe best dozen of quinces, Lou) 2 VUrS cle te title of a pape: 
pen culture, but I saw fruit oi later muturity For the best specimen of table 2 00 recently commenced at Scottsville in that state, 
under successful management. In the vi- grapes, not iess than 2 lbs. ' || We have also received Nos. 1 and 2, of tly 
cinity of New-York, it ripens in September, For the 2d best table grapes, 1 0) Northern Farmer, published at Newport, N. fT 
and I consider it one of the most luscious I or a greatest variety ot table 2,00) once a fortnight. ; 
sirable g ; with which our tables ane wine GSP ,. 2m -> aie 2 ; 
ne a , For the best specimen of native grapes, 1,00 | The Southern Planter is to be commenced » 
ey For collecting and presenting the || Macon, Georgia, the first of this month, 

Notse.—From the manner in which Mr greatest variety of native uncul- wri 

domes er tis grape. i tivated grapes, witha specimen + © | ae 
"renee ae + oe eee “ of gree ofthe branch and le vesof each | 3,00/| (> Tus Moxror Horricutrurat anp AGr 
the vicinity of Boston, the reader might in 7” not less than six Varieties, } cuLToRaL Socteries will hold their annual mec: 
that he had not seen it subject to open culture, in} For the best watermelon, OU ing and exhibition at the Court House in Rohe: 
which sense we presume he did not rean to be Vor the best - ere ‘OT AD ct aid ter, on Saturday the 22d of September instan: 
understood, for, with the exception of the Mu- CULINARY VEGETABLES. at 10 o'clock, A. M. when an address Will be d 
ae ea , , ae 7 For the vest caulitiower 2 plants, 1.00) |. Aaa Sp ae ney’ - OCG 
nier, we have not found any variiv of foreign . A es = i livered before the two Societies. 

mt for the dest brocoli do. 1,00 

grapes that endure the winters of this vicinity|) poe the vest cabbage 50) | on a 
° . ° . - a . " node “pe ) . * } =. — 
with less injury. As to the quality of the fruit, For the vest half peck of pot itoes, 1,60 | CIRCULAR. 
its superiority has been acknowledged over every a a six best ple || Atthe Meeting of the Monroe County Ac; 
other specimen which has been presented at our CeFEe thE Sele even Sees, =|; Cultural Society, on the 30th June, a resoluti 
; Me i ‘ Lor the six best carrot-, ) ’ ’ 
Horticultural exhibitions. To those who would 


»* . - 
For the four vest plants of celery. 1,00 | Was adopted, dire ting the Secretary to prepare 
vultivate foreign grapes for the table, we would|| 
recommend the White Frontignac in preference 
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AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 


€ notice’ some time since the first num! 


| 
| ---_—_——__-— — Ss 











b'or the vest quart of beans, shelled, 1,00) Circular, soliciting information on the followi 


PLOUWERS. subjects : 
| ; 
: 1. What proportion of the arable land of a farra 
flowers, whether of herbaceous | 1.00 | se an fees diemiadibeal ce eer 
° vu o s dev : ais . 22 an} 
pants er shrubs, extending to 3 ougut to be devoted to raising Grains ? an 
sorts, each, | What proporuon should the various kin! 


bear to each other? 


ed. We do not recommend it for vineyards. as 
we believe all European varieties will be subject 
to the mildew, after a few years in open culture. || 


to any other variety with which we are acquaint- | For the most beautiful speclinens of ) 
| 
| 


. a ' 
Discretionary premiums to be awarded for any i 
| valuable fruit, culinary vegetables or flowers, not) 2. What rotation of crops is most profitable to pri 


exceeding three in nunber. \ sue ? 


It is an object, therefore, to procure thoge varie- 
ties which produce fruit young; and in this point 
we think the White Frontignac excels, as we set 
many young vines last fall, which were from 
six inches to a foot long above ground, many of 
which have produced from one to four bunches of 
fine fruit this season. 


Every s);ecimen offered ef fruits, culinary ve- || 3. What course of tillage is best for each crop ' 
getables aud flowers, must have been cultivated f 4. What is the best time and manner for appl) 
by the person claiming the premium, or by some | ing manure to the different crops ? 
jmember of his family ; and no premium can be | 5. What quantity of seed per acre is most profit 
jallowed uniess the full quantity above required ve | ble tor different crops, and how prepared ? 
produced; and premiums will be awarded to! 6. Whether summer fallows are of sufficient bev 
members of the society only, ©: Some person in| efit to defray the extra expense ? 

The Oswego County Agricultural Soevety will)'their tamily. | 7. What quantity of stock will be found profit 
meet in the village of Oswego, at the Welland Canandaigua, August 97, 1832. | ble to keep on a given number of acres, (say 
{louse, kept by U. G. White, Treasurer of the JOHN GREIG, 1 10) and what proportion of each ? 

} 





OSWEGO AGRICULTURAL MEETING 


Society, on Thursday the 27th day of Septem- FR. GRANGER, . What are the advantages to be derived frov 

ber next, at ten o'clock, A. M. A DUNVAN, fali ploughing, and what kind of soil is mos’ 
Members of the Society are expected to give M. H. SIBLEY, benefited by it? 

punctual attendance. Those wishing to become W vi. BLOSSOM, . What grasses are found most profitable oi 


members, and the friends of Agriculture general- OLIVER PHELPS, different soils, and at what time should they 
ly, in the county are invited to be present on that JAMES D. BEMIS be sown? 


i ae a? 
day. e N. B. Editors of papers in @.onroe, Living--|10. What are the advantages to be derived 
Several of our enterprising farmers intend on}! sion, Wayne, Seneca and Untariw Counties, will from using plaster or gypsum on differen’ 


that eccasion, % exhibit at their own charge,||conter a favor on the society by publishing the’ soils, and when and how suould it be applied 
choice animals and products of the farm ond var-|| shove notice. 


den. The Society is yet in its infancy, a: — | questions, are solicited—to be sent or handed 1p 
offer no premiums. All it can do at presenti} HOR riCULTURAL. | to the Secretary, on or vefore the annual meeting 
call on the Farmer to aid the Society by his pre-|| During the week ending Sept. Ist, there has! of the Svciety which is to be held on the 22u of 
sence, and by adding his name to the list of its|/been exhibited for the inspection of the Commit-! September ist. \. GUUDSELL, Sec’y- 
members, and if he chovses to exhibit stock, pro |itee of the Monroe Horticultural Society, the fol-'} Rochester, Sept, 5. 1932. 

duce, or articles of household manufacture at i lowing choice fruits : 


c A ay 7 roue Y. w } . 4 ; . 
ae of th: Board ee ee on ba pais aay > gta zacocn oi Mr. John Dobbin, of this village, 
y Prince's gage, Voes Golem oo. uve difhent |b yeen leit at our bookstore. Lt weighs 
Wisi, M. CHEEVER, Prest. || varieties of seedling gag: .. + var sof seed- .Weily-iine ounces, and icasures 16 inches 
©. Steen, Secretary, lung red Egg plums, all of which w..c .acge and | jn circumference.—Genevtu Gaz. 


\ Committee. 





Written answers to any or all of the above 


J icison Apple-—Au Appie, raised in the 
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vom the American Farmer. [ loam, or earth, instantly back by two other! 
WHEAT TURNING TO CHEAT. furrows. No rain intervened for ten day 
Stunardsville, Va. July 2, 1832. In three days after, the potatoes chang 
Mr. Surru—As there has been mech) their color, they started afresh, as if they 
ontroversy in your paper, upon the subject || bad received the benefit of ample showers, 
4 wheat (turning to cheat, | have been par-|| While nota drop of rain had tailen. 
ieular in examining a very greai many he dews, which were abundant, settled 
bunches of cheat, that I might aiford some Upon the new turned earth, while, before | 
,-sistance to those who beiieve with ine that! the ploughing, no moisture had been appa- | 
vheat wil turn to cheat. J have now in. rent. 
session a buneh of cheat with th« The last fact, though it cannot have es-| 
eed crain (or husk) of wheat adhering to) c2@ped the notice of the most careless culti-| 
ne of the main roots of the cheat. I have | Uvator, has not been as yet explained. We 
gown it to several praciieal farmers, to) Can easily see, thata soil, rendered porous, | 
hose opimions every respect is due, and, Wot ld more readily and easily convey its | 
> eiene that it ought to convince the moisture to the roots, li becomes like a | 
just sceptical persons. Should you desire) Sponge, and is readily permeabie, or rather 
fimay (shoud an opportuniiy olfer) send) re@dauy permits the moisture to pass between 


‘ 
read 
~~ . 
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Obiam. ‘The iartaer may borrow light trom 
an oecupauou wiich Le iooks upon with 
(disdain, but which serves to elucidate and 
explain the secreis of vegetauon. ‘J, [. 








DEEP ANDSHALLOW PLOUGHING 


| fotne Trusiees of the Essex ‘gricuitural Society : 
| 


| Having tearned that you had offered a pre 


Tatum, the presen: year, ior the most satis 


rome! experiinent m ascertaining the rela 
tive advantages o: deep and shallow plough 


ing, I have been induced to oiier for your ex 


aminauion wie ioltowing statement : 


In the autum f ‘ i 

Ba n of 181i r fie ras 
‘Rd Af... f 1815, my field wa 
plousied by the teams that contested for the 
premiums ol your Society. It was laid out 
in 10ls Oi One quarter of an acreeach. The 


| 


ou. Respectfully, | its particles, But it is not yet understood | land is level, and iree from rocks. 'The soi! 
Joun FE’. Coxway. Why it attracts the moisture. Perhaps, is gravely and shallow, and only of mid- 

fhe ahove should have.apneared sooner. however, it may be owing to its presenting dling quality. It had ‘been In grass four 
ilaid. Weshall be very glad to} @ much greater suriace to the moist air oi) years previous, and never uad been highly 
men of cheat with the huskof) the night. The fact, however, which is|'manured. ‘The common burden of gras: 

x ioit, end hope Mr. Conway) What most concerns us, is settled. Perhaps || produced upon it was not more than one tor 

lavor ol sending it tous. We) some of the experiments of our distinguish-|/to the acre. The whole fieid ploughed con 

many specimens of cheat ed countryman, Dr. Wells,a physician oi | tained two aeres and a haist, one acre of 

or huch of the old seed ad-| London, who rendered himself distinguish-| which was ploughed in ihe spring of the 

bei: but we never left them till) ed by his remarks on dew, may tend toex-| present year; and on this part was the best 
tilied them as the seed of the! plain this fact, though # is notmy pny crop. ‘Ehat which was ploughed in the pre- 

"hh eed swells ereathy. and this; now to examine the iheory. ceding autumnat the ploughing maich was 
ery much the appearance of wheat. Every man, who feels an interest in the) Vv ell hi reowed in the spring, and furrowed. 
i f hol question, can satisly himself, at once. by htr ws to the lot, wo rods wide. Tweive 

, Stirring a small piece 0. earth in a time o;| ox loads of manure were put to the acre, in 

ssuchurertss ‘gricuiturel Rep a:dJour | severe drouth, and if he does not find it in| the holes. The manure was a mixture o! 

lof stirring the surface of the the morning more filled with motstvre, than | the droppings of horses and neat cattle, in 

ief against drouth. the undisturbed ground in its vicinity, let; about equal quantities, taken trom the baru 

tii ibieet. and one, which we’ him continue a disbeliever. 'vard. ‘he ground was planted with [ndi 
- has been long since settled by in- Put there is another mode. and itis one |an corn, trom the l0thto the 12th of May. 
‘uitivaiors in all countries. Itis) which I have never seen suggested, by | The eight rowed corn, and ihat which is 

ir to gurdeners. and the cause oi ‘ich I apprehend the stirring of the sur- | comn mnaly cultivated in this icinity, wa 
iperior produetion o” gardens over tace, and making ii light and porous. is ben- |, the kind planted. It was hoed three time- 

by attri in partto the elicialin great drouths. I is this: light po- in the usual manner. Every part was man 
t i “all of the } d is bodies are bad conductors of heat;! aged as nearly simuar as possible. Each 
tie, that a ve creat perhaps because they have more air be-| lot was gathered and accurateiy measured 
deny the proposition. and ‘tween their interstices. The iacts are fa-| by itself. Lots No. 2 and 3, were the mos! 

etiee, ‘Chey thinkit dan- miliartous. Metallie bodies acquire anin- gravely, and most exposed to the drouth 
» THO h and noe, In the time of ex- | tense heat under the rays of the un, so do and the whole field suilered considerably for 
tnd heat, while our Own expe- stones in proportion to their density. The) want of moisture. I am of the opinion that 
of twen years has convinced us, earth, when very compact, will become ex-| it would have been highly beneficial to have 
+ is mueh superior as aremedy, against ceedingly hot, but garden loam, which is) cross-ploughed the land in the spring.- 
(han watering in the limited manner, | very porous, remains cool at noon day, two) The foliowing is the product of each oi the 
‘ that must always be applied.— | tnches below the suriace. | believe, there-) lots: 


e has never been aseason in our mem-! fore, that moving the surface, and keeping 
ny whiel there wasa greater necessity | it ina light and porous state, enabies it to re- 
ication of all remedies against || sist the heat of the sun’s rays, that the air 
ith than the present. The drouth was between the particles of earth communi- 
only of longer duration, but it took) eates the heat more slowly than the parti- 
when plants were the least able to re-| cles themselves do, when tn close contact. 

tit. not having sent their roots in quest of Such ts my theory ; but I = ee 
wishment far, wide, and deep. The ear-| of theories, I always distrust them, | loox 
foliage, also, is more tender, and more li-) only to facets; and having observed that a 
iigese ersis under a seorching sun and a) slight covering of haifan inch of sea weed 


trying wind. | would preserve my strawberries irom drouth, 

in this extraordinary season. I had a small}, which can only arise from its lying so loose 
atch of early potatoes planted in a warm) on the surface. | have been led to infer, that 
ind sandy soil purposely to procure an early | ihe undou! te Sf ict, that soil in a loose, pul- 
crop; the soil was, at lea uree quarters| verized state resists drouth, is owing to the 


. 7) »< ‘4 SS r } y ic 
ire sand. mixed with some food for plants || same cause, to wit, the slowness with which 


an one the sand. The severe drouth threat- | the heat of the solar rays is commnnicated 
ened atotal loss of the crop. The potatoe || to the roots. But be the theory sound 0! 
stalks were feeble, drawn up, searcely larger unsound, lam persuaded that every farmer 
than goose quills, and T expected every day || will find that the free use of his plough and 
to see them wither; all hopes of a crop were hoe, in times of severe drouth, will be o 
abandoned. I thought, that they were the {| more value to him than as much manure a: 
inir subjects of a desperate experiment.— |) that labor would purchase. I have been al- 
On one of the hottest and driest days, I gave |; ways convinced from my experience as an 
them a thorough ploughing, passing the  horticulturist, that the great secret in culti- 
plough four times through i row; first || vation consists 1n making the soil porous.— 
ploughing two furrows from the hills, as near \In raising exotic plants we know it to be 
the roots as possible, without throwing out || true, and our flower pots are always suppli- 
Yhe seed potatoes, and then returning the tied with soil, the most porous which we can 





No. 1, ploughed by 28 furrows, 41-2 inch 
es deep, situate on the western side, yield 
ed twenty and a half bushels of ears. 

No. 2, ploughed by 28 furrows, 6 inches 

i deep, yielded nineteen bushels of ears. 
No. 3, ploughed by 22 furrows, 8 or 9 inch 
(es deep, yielded twenty-three bushels ot 
ears. This ploughing was apparently deep 
'er than the soil; but in the latter part oc the 
/season the crop suffered much less by the 
drouth than either of the lots; and had the 
soil been as good, the crop would have been 
‘much superior. 

No. 4, ploughed by 28 furrows, 6 1-2 inc): 
es deep, yielded twenty-two and a hail 
bushels of ears. 

No. 5, ploughed by 28 furrows, 6 inches 
deep, yielded twenty-one bushels of ears. 

No. 6, ploughed by 36 furrows, 6 1-2 in- 
ches deep, yielded twenty-two and a hal/ 
‘bushels of ears. The soil of this lot was 
| rather better than the other parts of the field. 
| From the result of this experiment, my 
opinion is decidedly in favor of ploughing 
| our lands much deeper than is usually prac- 
\tised by our farmers. Especially is it bene 
ficial on lands liable to be injuted by the 
|drouth. EBENEZER BERRY. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
CONVERSATIONS ON HORTICUL- 
TURE—NO. V. 

E. Ought we to kill the birds that eat our 
fruit ? 

B. If the right to do so, is questioned, I would 
ask if we ought to kill the crows that destroy 
our corn? or the rats that infest our granaries ? 

E. O, no farmer has any doubts on that score. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature ; but 
some doubt the propriety of killing birds that 
only come to eat our cherries, or our raspber- 
ries. 

B. Some persons get their bread by raising 
grain, and others by selling cherries and rasp- 
perries. Now if self-preservation’ is the law, it 
will justify the destruction of the grossbeak for 
eating cherries, as much as it will justify the 
destruction of the rat, or of the crow for eating 
grain; and the application of the law is just the 
same, whether we raise the fruit for our own 
use, or whether we raise it for others’ use. 

E. But do you think it right to kill the inno- 
cent birds that come round tosing for us, merely 
because they take a little fruit ? 

B. If they were innocent of taking my fruit, 
—or if they only took @ Jittle fruit when I had 
it in abundance, and which I could spare with- 
gut inconvenience, I would think it dest not to 
kill them. Birds that eat our fruit, however, are 
of two classes:—those that feast on our labors 
without doing any thing in return,—as the 
grossbeak and the cedar* bird; and those that 
destroy many noxious imsects, and take their 
pay in fruit,—as the robin and the red-headed 
woodpecker. We are the judges whether they 
take too much or not. We are to decide whether 
we can afford to employ them on such terms.— 
Yet I would grant favors to the robins which I 
would withhold from my enemies, the cedar 
birds. 

E. Birds that only come to that “common 
feast for all that lives,” as Thomson calls it, 
ought not to be considered as enemies. 











# This notice of the cedar bird would not doi 
justice, were we solely to rely on Audubon’s au- 
thority. This eminent naturalist says, * They are 
excellent fly-catchers also, spending much of their 
time in the pursuit of winged insects This is by 
way of dessert, and is not managed with the vivaci- 
ty or suddenness of true fly-catchers, but with a 
kind of listlessness. They start from the branch- 
es, and give chase to the insects, ascending afier 
them for afew yards, or moving horizontally to- 
wards them, and as -oon as tie prey is secured, 
return to the spot, whence they continue watching 
with slow motions of the head. ‘Tow :nds evening, 
this amusement is carried ow for aii an hour, or 
an hour at a time; and it is continued wnger at the 
approach of autumn, the berries thea becoming 
scarcer,” 

These remarks refer to the cedar bird during its 
resilience in Louisiana. +t is poss:ble that it may 
have the same habi s. at times, in our part of the 
United States; but I have nev: r observed the least 
indication of the kind. In order © discover 
whether insects were a part of their food, or not, I 
had the stomachs of severai of the e birds exami- 
ned expressly for the purpose, within a few days 
and not a trace of any insect could be found. It 
as true, that frui-, such as they like, ia plenty at 
this time, and so it is commonly during their stay 
with us. For our districts I therefore consider the 
remark of Wi'son to be more applicable: “* Before 
the cherries are ripe, they are lean; and littleelse 
is found in their stomachs than a few shrivelled ce- 
dar berries,and a few fragme nis of beetles, and 


fae foo which do not appear to be their com- 





ee 


would not number among his friends 


B. I will not contend about a word; their case|| 
‘ 
j 


aiffers not from that of the crow, or of the rat, if 
the property destroyed is of equal value. None) 
of them ever visit us bu for plunder; and those | 
who take that view of this subjeet, appear not to | o nay 
discriminate between the fruits which grow wild, | ,, es as an § claims 
and the fruits of the garden which require labor | ***° Paramount, and must extinguish theirs,’ 
and expense, which are not,—and which ought | adding with reference to their destruction, 
not to be,— “common.” Our right to the fruit’) ‘‘ A necessary act incurs no blame.” 
which we cause to grow, is as full, and as ex- FE. You have surprised me: I did not Suspect 
clusive, as our right to the corn which we cause | you would shoot the birds that we all love % 
to grow; and we have as muck right to defend much to have singing in our gardens and orchards 
the one as the other, from depredators of every | 2 That isa mistake,—in part. We 
description. three classes of birds; and to one class no per 
E. AmI to understand, then, that you would | son is more friendly than myself. I protect then 
spare the robins on the same cherry tree from | as far as it is in my power—have built barriers 
which you would shoot the cedar birds ? of sweet briars to keep off the cats from the}, 
B. Thave done so; and I would do so as long ] nests—and would 0 sooner shoot one, thay J 
as I had fruit to spare; but if the numbers were || Would shoot a young chicken. 
disproportionately great tomy quantity of fruit,|| 22. You have not named the class, 
and I could not spare it, I would not hesitate to| 2%. True. Itcontains the birds that neve, 
lessen their numbers. plunder us,—such as the swallow, the blue bird 
E. That is, you would kill them. O that 274 eur whole tribe of sparrows. They are no’ 
would be barbarous ! ‘neutrals, merely abstaining from mischief: they 
B. i would ot ly justify myself by the necessi- | °° our best friends, by feeding On our enemies, 
ty of thecase It would not be more barbarous, || #. You mean noxious insects. 
however, than to kill chickens; and one chicken B. Ido. And the man who would destroy on: 
for destroying insects, is worth half a dozen ro- | of these birds, for sport, or to show his skill as » 
bins. | marksman, must be destitute of some importan: 
E. In a garden that may be true, because you |moral principles; and I should be apprehensiy: 
confine the chickens exclusively to that place,— of his committing other crimes when he could ¢ 
while the robin feeds in tae fields and the woods, | SY With impunity. 
and does so little in any one place that his labor | /. It seems tome that you make too muck 
is scarcely perceived. Stull you ought not to for- | “iflerence in the treatment of the swallow and th 
get his services. robin. 


‘the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm " 


yet he said in regard to inferior animals, 


have 


' 
| 


B. Not more than civilized nations have gen: 
rally made between the peaceable citizen, an’ 
him who takes his neighbor's property without 
leave. I should be satisfied to banish the robin: 
when they become too troublesome; and woul! 
only resort to the gun because it is the only prac 
ticable method by which we can reduce them. 


B. No, I would not forget his services ; nei- 
ther can I forget my own when I grow fruit 
which he plunders. If he does me more good 
than harm, 1 ought to save him. I am fond of 
robins,—that is, [ like to have a few to sing for 
me, just as I should like to havea few Canary | 
birds ; and I would agree to a moderate expendi- | 
ture on both; but in all eases, as soon as they be- | &. With your partiality for birds, why do you 
come too burdensome I would lessen their num-|, *S¥e S0 strenuously in favor of destroying them 
bers. B. Lonly argue that cultivators may use thei: 
E. 1 can’t agree with you. I hold them “ sa- right reason. I have mentioned the robin in 
ered* to the household gods,” as ‘Thomson says, particular, because it is a favorite. I have no! 
and would sooner give up my fruit than injure killed one in twenty years, because they hav 
them not visited me as they have some of my neig): 

B. And give up the chickens which are six OFS, im destructive flocks. Yet I would not sub- 
times as serviceable te be cooked. I have as| ™it to have all my small fruits from the cherry to 
much right to kill a robin as I have to kill a the grapes in the garden, destroyed by robins.— 
chicken. 1 have as much right to kill a robin! My neighbors ought to be guided by a similar 
that injures me tothe full amount of his services, | @¢termination ; and when birds of any kind, be 
as [have tokill a patridge which never served nor || C°™e too numerous and ravenous, they ought te 
annoyed me, and which every man who carries a | 4SSi8t in lessening their numbers. x. 
gun is eager to shoot. If the robin is saved while || 
the patridge is killed it shows that prejudice af- 
fords a better protection than innecence. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
LIGHTNING RODS. 
|| Mr. Goopse1..—A correspondent in your last 
makes some inquiries respecting lightning rods, 
‘which I propose endeavoring to answer. The 
subject is one quite too much neglected, and by 
no class more than the agriculturists. Barns, 
from the nature of their conterts, particularly in 


EF You think too much of your fruit. 

#. | estimate it no higher than the farmer es 
tumates his grain, and none questions his right to 
defend his crops. <A proper regard to the works | 
of owr Great Creator, however, will cause us to || 
spare the life of every animal whose death is not 





the fall, may be regarded as especially liable to 
damage by lightning, if not protected. The 


heat generated by hay, &c. imperfectly dried, 
famiy Oh queens ee belongs re et sends up, from every barn, soon after it is filled, 
ily of birds, although it F : . . ‘ 
the partiality for our robin is dices An. ‘ie unas m column of rarified air, loaded with moisture, 
through the medium of “the Babesia the woods. “} which serves the purpose of aconductor of the 


necessary to our comforts. The pious Cowper 








* The robin of England, or the red ‘breast, to 
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sjectric fluid. It is to this cause I attribute the 
very frequent destruction of barns by lightning. 
Such buildings should always be protected by 
rods, although they seldom are. The writer in 
juestion, however, seems disposed to protect his, 
and if 1 can assist him in the detail I shall be 
ratified. 

The chief points of inquiry of your correspond- 
opt are, (1 do not quote his words,) 

First—What'is the radius of the circle pro- 
‘ected by a lightning rod ? 

Second—What should be the size of the rod? 

(rird—How high should the rod rise above 
he building ? 

Fvurth—How deep should it penetrate the 
rround ? 

Fifth—Uow should it be fastened to the 
‘ilding. 

The first inquiry, in order, is, perhaps, the 
ost difficult of positive solution. A principle 
has been adopted and pretty extensively adhered 
o, in relation to this, namely, that a good light- 
ning rod will effectually protect a circle whose 
-adius is twice the height of the conductor. ‘To 
his rule there are probably many exceptions, ari- 
og from local causes, as the column of moist, 
cavified air, &c. Consequently very exposed 
uildings should be faither protected. This is 
isily done by elevating two or more rods above 
he roof, and join them all to one, only, which 
lescends to the earth. Should but one stem be 
aised above the roof of a barn, that one should 
» placed over the principal deposite of such ma- 

J, in the barn, as will be most like to evolve 
t and moisture. 


Size of the rod. This must be such as that in 





most violent explosions, the fluid may be 

rapidly conducted as not to allow it to acquire 

cpulseve force sufficient to cause it to fly off,) 

nd fall upon other conductors. Upon most occa- 

‘ons, perhaps, no more than a large wire would 
} 
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and caused it to explode, with mischief. Such 
fastenings should be separated from the rod it- 
self,by some non-conductor, as glass, &c. Proba- 
bly, if the points of such fastenings were made to 
communicate, in any way, with wires or rods of 
metal which return to the rod, the danger would 
be averted. Glass may, however, easily be made 
to surround the rod, at each fastening, and pre- 
vent contact, which is all that is requisite. Any 
large masses of metal there may be in the build- 
ing, such as metal pipes, gutters, &c. should, for 
greater security, be connected with the rod.— 
Bell wires, too, which often extend to every a- 
partment, should be thus connected; as the fluid, 
should it enter the house, will pursue them,through 
all their windings, and may thus be conducted 
out in safety. All rods should be frequently ex- 
amined, to see that the points have not been 
melted into globules, by the fluid, that the rod is 
well joined in every part, (for it may fall asunder 
at a joint, or rust offat the surface of the ground) 
and that at all the proper points, glass or some 
other non-conductor secures the fluid from pass- 
ing off, improperly. HH. 

3*rThe writer of the above says in a private 
note— 

“My signaturel perceive is the same of his 
whose queries [ have attempted to answer.— 
The fact may create confusion; notwithstanding 
which Ihave ventured to retain the HL, it being 
the letter by which I have always designated the 
trifles I have sent you.——-We shall hereafter, 
change the signatures of correspondents, so that 
there shall be no two writers with the same. 





FOR TH GENESEE FARMER. 
TRANSPLANTING TURNEPS. 

Four or five years ago, Judge Ricmarpson of 
Auburn showed me a patch of fine turneps in his 
garden which had been transplanted. Many 
persons are familiar with transplanting — the 





e required, but to provide for every emergency, 
. rod of equivalent content to one inch square 
hould be used. 
Lightning rods should rise from twenty to thir-} 
ty feet above the highest part of the building, 
weording to the size of the building and the 

uber of rods) but they are seldom so lofty.— 
he best form for this part of the rod is square, 
tapering in size from the base tothe top. It 
hould terminate, above, either in three points of 
silver or platina; or in a copper end, cone sha- 
ped and gilded. The former is preferable. 

‘Che depth to which the rod should enter the 

rth is wholly to be determined by circumstan- 
‘es. If permanent water is at hand terminate 
the rod in that: if not, it must enter the earth. 


French and Swedish turneps, but those were of 
the common kind. For field culture, tte practice 
might be too expensive; but a few square perches 
of rich sandy soil in a garden may be made to 
produce turneps enough for a family; and if the 
turnep-fly is destructive in one part of the patch, 
the supernumeraries in another part may be pro- 
fitably made to supply the vacancies. 

I set out some, a few days ago, which are grow- 
jng well. DD. 2. 





FOR THE GENESEF FARMER. 
TRIFLES, NO. L—“ Trifles make the sum of 
humen things.” 

In allusion to the number of letters, it has 
quaintly been said that an agwe is two-thirds of 
a plague. I heard a physician say the other day 





He object of this is to reach water—of course 
itimust penetrate below the point at which the; 
cvound, at the place in question, is ever dried.—! 
Afier sinking some two feet into the ground, the 
‘0 should be bentsomewhat from the foundation 

the building, and continue that direction to 
‘heend ‘The part of the rod beneath the soil 





that his patient had the ag—(ague,) giving this 
‘word a sound that would rhyme with plague, 
and seemingly not aware that by shortening the 
latter, the sound is lengthened. The true pronun- 


\ciation is plag and a’gu 











APPEARANCE OF THE SKY. 





Wl be assisted in its duties, and preserved from 
mst, by being surrounded by charcoal. 

The method of fastening rods is frequently 
insecure, and fatal consequences too often ensue. 
tron fastenings are usually employed, driven into 
the timbers of the building. These, in some in- 
stances, have conveyed the fluid from the rod, | 


We published some time since an article on 


ithis subject from the New-York Courier. The 


following from the same paper is in reply to that 
article, and is published at the request of a corres- 
pondent: 

GentLemMeN—I have read with a great 
deal of attention, the communication of your 








correspondent F’., and being accustomed to 
notice atmospheric changes, I venture to 
make a few observations on his extraordina- 
ry letter. I was somewhat surprised to. find 
so bold a theory broached, apparently for 
the purpose of detitetleg the prevalence of 
the formidable disease, which is at present 
making such devastating progress. { could 
have wished that your correspondent had 
illustrated his speculations with more per- 
spiculty—as it is diflicult to ascertain after 
the most careful perusal of his letter, whe- 
ther the “ paleness of the sun’s light”—the 
“absorbtion of the red and yellow rays by 
an upper stratum of air’—or “the perma- 
nentand persisting mist of the East”—are 
separately or collectively the cause of the 
pestiferous state of the atmosphere—to say 
nothing of the various inferences drawn 
from these phenomena—and of the total ab- 
sence ofany experiments. 

Nothing is less difficult than to attribute 
to some occult cause any general or local ef- 
fects—~and it was not necessary to imagine 
the ‘ote clements in labor, to produce a sky, 
“like a sponge of loosened vapor”—that 
the laws of nature should be suspended in 
order that the inhabitants of New-York 


‘should continue for six weeks as ‘in the 


first steps of the shadow of an eclipse”—or 
that the light should lose its properties be- 
cause some hypocondriac imagines himselt 
an ‘* etiolated plant.” 

Your correspondent might have ascer- 
tained in two minutes,by direct experiment, 
whether the yellow and red rays are less 
either in brightness or quantity than hereto- 
fore. Since reading his letter [have taken 
a prism, and have ascertained that those 
rays are as brilliant as usual, and occupy 
the same space in the spectrum—not the 
least diminution can be perceived. The 
atmosphere also during the latter part of 
June, and to the 12th or 14th of this month, 
was remarkably clear and transparent—so 
much so, that the Catskill mountains, and 
even the mountain house was rarely obscur- 
ed, although nearly forty miles distant— 
the evenings have invaribly been splendid 
—never did the heavens “shew forth her 
million suns,” to greater advantage than du- 
ring the last few weeks—so that had there 
been any thing like “ permanent mist in the 
East,” or any other quarter, it could not 
have escaped my observation. 

But supposing the atmosphere at New- 
York io have presented at a particular time 
all the appearances that F’. notices—how is 
it possible that it should have continued for 
six weeks—or even for six hours—currents 
of air from the sea and from the land, from 
the rivers and from the mountains, are con- 
stantly passing over it. So that, however 
pestilential the atmosphere may beat a 
particular place, the very laws of nature op- 
erate soas to displace and disperse its ma- 
lign influence— 

** The universal cause, 
Acts not by partia/, but by general laws.” 

With regard to clouds those of the cumul- 
:s kind have not been so numerous—but I 
am at loss to know by what method of induc- 
tion your correspondent proves that the “ air 
cannot brace them” as well as those that 
are stratified. As to those having “ edges, 
ragged and divergent” depend entirely upon 
the position of the observer—as a cloud. that 
may have this appearance at New-York, 
will assume every variety of conformation ta 
those who are a few miles east, west, north 
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cum-| of giving suffic ient slope and stability to| 
their sides, that the width at top should be 
‘three times much as that which is ne- 
cessary atthe boitom; and in 
peat mosses, or soit soils, it should be 
as to aiiow the water run wiihout 
stagnation, but not with so rapid a mouon 
as tO injure ihe bottom.’ 
The American edtior 
clair’s C'ode of terricull 
The most expeditious, ei 
nomical mode of making a « 
doubtedly 
ox-shovel}, 
strument well 
making of 
might not answ 
and tands 
lands 
the 
deed, 
nexl 
inade so ¢ 
on ina 


knoe _ whieh mois of reasoning the 
ulus ciouds “ imbibe the pri ictpie of hi vat 
and r: uref: ction,” move than otherclasses o! 
clouds—this has not been proved by experi- 
ment.and their very position in the aunos- 
phere indicates the absence of such principle. 

I have not yet communicé ited with the | 
animal or the insect tribes,” and therelove 
do not know whether “tie usu fre and 
vivacity” oi the former, or the “antnation 
of the latter, have undergone those extraor- 
dinary changes that your correspondent has | 
been so particular in observ! ing; nor have [| 
noticed **the skies and the air bianehed in 
lustre,’—much jess that the * crepuscular 
sunshine appearing at with all the 
clearness ol dav; and sure ly our organs oi 
sight must have strangely ‘lost pow- 
ers, not to ™ ive dise overed during the last 
fifteen years, that the sun with 

* dim, fe -ebie ooh imperiect radiance e 
over the earth,” was the constant acc: 
niment to the cholera!! 

Mr. F. wis to know 
same peculiar absence oi y 
shine has not already been 
the cholera prevails’—as | 
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materials, 
or drain, 
by the side of 
as equally a 
the drained . In some 
expedient to transport the earth 
dite! nes t the farm yard or the 
forma part of that layer, whic! 
ers generally t' 
imbibe liquid manure, 
post. In many tn 
the earth dug or 
for manure, to 
the ditches. 
Ope n drains often answer the 
only of cons off superfluo 
but serve inclosing fie| l But they 
make a hazardous and inconvenient fence | 
without the addition of abank, hedge, or 
railing. The Furmers Assistant says, 
* When a dite *h is made for a fence. it ought | 
to be four feet wide at the top 
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i be sO cheaply id put on the 
joining ; nor mn any way can the hard 
pan be so easily broken up and carried off; 
nor in any way. oftentimes, can suita- 
ble earth be so well obtained. for the pur- 
pose of spreading it over the surfi ice with a 
view to Imp rove the texture of the soil. fj! 
the object be to pile the earth from the drains 
into heaps, with a view to composts, this 
purpose comple tely accomplished by 
means of the seraper,’ 

To make a covered drain, diga channel 
between thirty and thirty-six inches wide 
at the top, and six inches, or the breadth of a 
spade, at the bottom, and three feet deep. 
giving it just ae enough to make the 


waterrun briskly. Fillit half full or more 
= sapearey og about two anda half feet | of small stones, thrown in at random, and 
eep; with the earth all thrown out on one | cover them with a lave r 
side, and banked up as hig! sible.”— || Woman veg 2 
ra he p as high as possible.”— |\the small branches of trees with the leaves 
S > 
ir John Sinclair states, that “it isa gene- {jon them; then fill it up to a level with the 
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In forming smaii yer, chiefly tor re 
itive soils, the common plough may be use 
iA mode descibed in Young” 8 Annals 
Agriculture, from very ample practice. 
this: he Says, when he has marked 1 
dre linsina field, usualiy a rod asunder. | 
G iraws two large iu:rows with a comn c 

‘ough, leavin: ra balk be ‘tWIXt them. about 
inches e; then, with a 
ted piough, made on 
that belk core 


or fiit 


len 


it Wh 


ble 


at 


tro} 


Pat iy 
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aOou wittad 
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inals, 
Cruititration of drained land.—\t is we I) 


|know n that sw: amps, marshes.and other low 
jit ands 


are commonly places of deposit fo 
the lighter and more fertile parts of the soil, 
washed from the neighboring hills. Many 
marshes are in fact intervale land, naturally 
too wet for profitable cultivation. Wet 
lands, which rece ‘ive the wash of higher 
rrounds of toleral ble quality, may be expect: 
ed to be worth considerable expense ID 
draining. A bog. however, on the top of @ 
hill, not overlooked by high ground, we 
thould suspect of barrenness, and would 
not be at great expense in draining it, with: 
out examining and analyzing the ‘soil i in Vva- 
rious parts, and becoming satisfied of its fer- 
tility. Buta drained marsh, which can be 





tal rule, regarding open drains, with a yiew surface, with the earth that was thrown out. 


iflooded at the will of its owner, by meant 
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of a dam at its outlet, with water which has 
washed the neighboring uplands, may be 
vonsidered as inexh: wustible, and, pe rhaps, 
had better be appropriated to the raising of 
hemp. That plant exhausts the soil very 
‘zueh, and it would, therefore, be good eco- 
womy to raise it where the land can be re- 

eruited without manure from the farm-yard, 
&e. If the land is rich, not very dry, 0 or 
water ean be set back in the ditches, in a dry 
‘ime, to within three or four feet of the sur- 
‘ace, it will be quite an object to introduce 
‘ow! meadow, ( Agrostis stricta.) 


————— 


It is olten advisable to let drained lands || 


th over one season 

any attempt to cultivate ther. 
ing “them complete ly in the winter, and 
drawing the water quite off rather late in 
the spring, will likewise assist ig roliing rte 


sod, 


ie British Domintons in Norru AME R- 

» by C ol, Joseph 
Ge mneral ot * Lower Canada; 2 vols. 4 
We have already copied one or tivo notices 

is splendid and costly publication fron 
British journals ; and now, 
through a CODY ot it, are enabled to vive 
narticular account. This valuable to- 
statistical work is in two vol- 
lished with landscapes 
ud plans o es harbors, &e., 


and 
ae ‘companied W nth oe Ore ife reogr 


to ferment and rot, be- 


4i0.— 
having looked 


ranhical & 
juarto embe! 
towns 
Stor 
1d toporraphical maps of the British ps 
ions, on alarge scale, inclu 


the northern Uni- 


ding tn rem 


eon of 


Siates, ehiefly border on 1 Rive, 

~ iawrence. a 1 the {jak » (Jotario } 7 

uvl Hf » and on which } tist ‘ily 
j hy yu? d ies of yr* ( 

as claimed by eac resp ve Lyovern- 

fnodvine by a enursory glance at the 

eXe l not the Ww ri with *) peru- 

of s 11 extracts in the Enetish pa- 


it appears to be written In an easy 
rgreeable style, and ma ked by such 
ntiments of liberality and good feeling as 
loi both the breeding and the scholar- 
voot the writer. The tone in regard to 
eountry, whenever alluded to, app neared 

be of cordial respect 5; an 1 we caun 
with an inteiligent correspondent in 
valuable a work should 
tyet have found a circulation through yu 
nited States, particularly as so inue h 
‘its subject matter cannot fail to be of 
interest arnong us. The unsettled 
» boundaries is treated of ex- 


retiing that so 


sn tnen 
eer 


iestion of th 


! 
} 
| 
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I lood- | 


Bouchette. murVvs yor- 
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Ro: chester vices Current. 


Wheat per bushel 

Flour per barrel 

Pork, Moss, per barrel 
do Prime do 

Beef per cwt. 

Lard = do 

Cheese do 

Butter do 

Hams do 

Pot Ash, per ton, 


“7 12 


5 50 
11 00 
S 00 


8 OV 


6to8 00 
l2to 13 00 


7 30 


85 09 to 88 00 


Pearls, 95 00 to 98 00 
Apples, green, per bushel 1212 to %7 1. 
Potatoes do 31 to 35 
Oats 3 
Corn 69 
Rye 75 
Barley 56 
Liay per ton 10 00 
F'rom the N. Y. dean 2 ral of Commerce. 

REVIEW Of THE MARKET. 


For the weel: endirg Sept. 1. 


ishes, have advanced during the 
sequence of an inere ised demand 


With Particular Notices of Actual Sales. 


week in con 


We notice ai 


, 


2 


i Alse.. 


nod 
IMPR OVED pu RH iM « AT ELE 
[1is subseriber offers for sale Calves got by 
his famous Improved short horned Durham 
dull Young Admiral (from Boston, Ms.) trom 
thorough bred cows of high pedigrie 
Also... Y oung stock Y earlings and two year old 
Buils and lieiters, got by his tine Bulls Eclipse 
anit Albion--crosses with the orth Devon and 
Uurham. Several two year old | ieifers with calt 
by Young Admiral. 
_ Horses. the subscriber also offers for sale a 
line brood Mare, two & ‘illys and one yearhng 
horse colt of good pedigree L. JENKINS. 
Canandaigua, Sept .1-13w 
yy SPRAWBERRY PLANTS 
-L HIE. following varieties of Strawberries, are 
bor sitle by the Editor of the Genesce Farmer, 
nich will be packed in a suitable manner for 
Iseu ling to any part of this state, to Ohio or Mich- 
ligan, at $2 a hundred. 
| Austrian Searle: or Early prolific Scarlet, 
| Roseberry, ‘Bl ack Llautbois, White Hauthois 
| 3 rotitic Hantbois,French Musk Hautbois, Vown- 
jfon, arue Chili, Methven Scarlet, Methven 
astle, and Wil. ot’s Super’. 


-Ked Alpine or monthly without runners, 
lone dolla: r per dk 20. 











lot of about two hundred brs. sold on Saturday H 23,000 Grape Vines of the choicest American 
at 4 00. Some » small lots of po ts and pearls have} Lub 1 l“oreicn varl fos didtaite for s¢ tting this fall. 
been sold at! || the highest price paid for Cherry, Plum, and 
Hemp.— Th he demand very limtted. Small sales; Peach s.ones; apple, pear,and quince seeds ; or 
at 1900200 for ontshot. and « ‘lear at 2ZO0a2 LO. lichard, Red top, and ('imothy seed. 
Provisions.-— Phe demand is steady at our quo i; sept 4 
tations; 100 kegs Lard were sold on Saturday atil yy” SPT eh Woe AT? oe 
10c boulter nd ¢ Cc; come in freely i i ™~ = aw WHE \ r. 
>. inseeed ¥ery litile in market—held atl — H , su hs “ribs r having had a very uncommon 
18,10 . ; “Shear ial ' ; } P xduction, both in quanisty ert we in two 
pita : i 4 ASA 5 .in olny atasai dk, jicrops in succession, of the White Bald Indiana 
a - me tp ; Pep ites ttle ens F the di, leeis no hesitation ia reconmmending with 
a alacant br cngen tlle won rei i° fuiest contid nee the said Wheat, to his -ro- 
pit Powith fuear, and at the ciose of tie week |}, ther >‘armers, as the best sort now in use in this 
’ es r rate er regs’ it = quot tion s +4 =a mutry for seed, )) urticularly for good mow 
meai saine as la Pas, nea oe R. xl oS oteround; the growth being similar to the old kind 
Va al sans Jp $1,200] p27; Ry ye 49@095) of red chatt, but fills much heavier. The e rop ot 
pa corn, 73470; White, 75; southern 70; ae in3l, gave about double to that of the Red Chaff, 
} ase . . eo 1 {i ” White Flint. on no better ground ; that of 
Freights — ‘he ratescontinuenominal. Small) juga js t least one q'tarter more, from the same 
vessels find employment readily, Cotton to Liv-|} 


t but! 


Sheep: we ote ope es from S24aH4: 
$liagls. Mulch Cows 
mand. Swine from $3483 cts. 


sively, and what is of equal importance || 


it least, the ulustile .coanexion of these 
colonies with the United States. In short, 

adopt the words of our corre <ponde nt, 
‘ihe mass of subst: antial information pre- 


ese in these vol umes, is of a character: 

est. not only the statesman, but also || 
the merehant, agric vulturist, the emivgrantand 
| 


it is the most valuable 
aphica and statis- 

ilexhibit.” Tthis work has attracied the 
tion oft the British public, in a wa) 
t ust be highly flattering to the accom- 
hen we mention, taa 


7 t I ed a utnor: and W . 
; ile the price in En rland 3 or £4, 1 


( lourist : in fact. 


' 
rk extant, as a topogzri 


7 


’ ‘iy be obiained here for 24 shillings sier 
ling, when a number o° sets are taken, we 
2 ‘ ° re eranditahla . 
| trust that a publication so ereditadie U 


d tray 


uslantic, if not Am ‘jean talent, will mee 
‘ vith that patronage on this side of the wa 


4 fer W ‘hie h it so richly deserves.—N. Yor/ 
x | "170. 
€. 





‘ rs : os ee 
At little wealth will suffice us to live well, and 


=S to die happily. 


| Albany, 


‘mouth Va.. 


) 


— 


ul 


"ry i 1 1 ‘ 

rh »f if 78 bide TY vi 
Ashes $5 per ton: 
ets per bbl 

Bu siness is becoming more lively. 


business, which gives a pleasing 
city 


7-16 and 4-16 per 
Rice S10 per ton ; 


YeQrT? 


ple ae coming into the city aad resumi 


Da ily, 


F.om the Journal of Commerce. 


NEW YORK CATTLE Mz 


750 head of 


200 swine, an da 
™ 


L\RiET. 

Mond: Ly, Se pt 3.—At Market this day,abou 
iseef c nes y- L000 sheep and lambe. Near the Canal, 
ial number of Milch Cows 
T he n arket f for Beef was pretty fair, and 


ranging from $6 to 37, according to qui lity. — 


pe r lb. 





The Cholera is evidently subsiding, not 


only inthis city, 
lecountry. 
‘tne Union exe ept Baltimore 
Washington, where it is not "dec 
iting. 


nhia. according to the last returns, 
Nor. olk, 
in New Haven, 


iort and Boston. only a few ea- 


1: Utiea, 2; 
1: while 
ee , New 


es have « 


" 
i 
° 


ed from the first. 


but alin st throughout the 
There is no considerable town in: H sale at a reduced price by 
and perhaps 


idedly aba- 


The number of deaths in Philadel- 


was 4 


A] ; 
7 — 
~~ i 


Flour 75) ,..; 
peo-} 


ing their}! 
ch nge to our | 


th ac; both 
i] 


5 {I by the Ist « 
price 5) 


Lambs, lof Lss2 
s, scarce and in some “| 


' 
' 
i 
| 
' 
! 
} 


6 ; Px iris- 


There is 


ome reason to hop ve that the last mentioned 


ywvns ormost o 


nany additions il eases. That 


‘them will es eape Without 


the disease 


vill spread to the South and West, is prob- 
ible -and we fear that among the negroes 
of the Atlantic coast if will make extensive 


avages. The bills o! “mortality 
>ortsmouth. Washington. show 
roportion of er =eS8 and deaths 


in Norfolk, 
a creat dis- 
among the 


-olored population, as compared with the 


whites. — Jour. of Com. 


Prov i- 


i 


ivie of land, than either of the other kinds, and 
Also this wheat having been 
r two scasons on the stiff marle 
it ie Big Ridge, will make a favorable exchange 
tor many diff-rent « i's of lan!, in this country. 
reat care has been taken to weed and ; pre pare a 
rt of this year’s crop of said wheat smn wood or- 
der for seed From cight to ten hundred bushels 
will be cleaned and rr 
| the subscriber, and also at the barn of Mr | tias 
Bp near together. on the Big Ricge, 
about 5 miles west ot Roc - ster, 
of September, (some pi obably before.) 
Also, about three hur ndred bushels of hs i hite 
|| Fuint Wh at, of very fine quality for seed, growth 
> on the marle ail, will be cleaned and 
ready for sale at my barn, by Ist September. 
JNU. LAKE. 
gz. ld, Issz. 34-4w 


Knowledge and 


4 better qu lity 


ised f soil, on 


Cie Sg 
ady for sate, at the barn of 


| Free , Mor. co, N. Y Au 


of Useful 


IR YEPOSIT RY 
& American Almanac for the year 1832, for 


HOY}, 


RTER & CO, 


ALLCOTT’S PR: »DU () TABLES 
eiisith ING the value of any quantity of 
i) Grain. estimated at sixty pounds to the hush. 
‘so arranged as to present at one view the value of 
ithe whole number of bushels an! pounds at th 
same rate. ! 


se pt. 5 


For sale by 
! HOYT, PORTER & CO, 





I Lr} | 


. i a 

O. the " irectors of the Liverpool and Man- 

chester Railva., and observations on the compar- 

ative merits of locomotive and fixed engines as 

applied to railways; by Henry Booth. For sale 
by [sept5) HOVT, PORTER & CO. 

~ A NEW BOK 

RS. TROLLOP’S Travels ond Sketches 

MNS of the Domestic Manners of the Amert- 

cans, a one volume, Svo. just recived an?! for 

sale by HOYT, PORLVER & Ce 

aug 24 6 State-street.. 
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NOVEL COMBAT WITH A BIRD. 
From the Cincinati Chronicle. 

By a friend residing in ‘Tennessee 
have been politely favored with the fol 
ing account of a fierce and ——? 
contest bevween a man anda bird, which 
occurred on the banks of the Hatchee, not 
far distant from Bolivar. The gentleman 
to whom we are indebted for this narrative, 
is one of unimpeachable veracity. It is, 
perhaps, considering the character of the 
combatants, as unique and bloody a battle, 
as can be found on record. 

* About three months since, a farmer liv- 
ing four or five miles up the Hatchee, was 
searching onthe bottom land of that river, 
for strayed cattle, when he observed some- 
thing of unusual appearance pass through 
the thicket, which he pursued, and soon dis- 
covered to bea large bird. The bird at- 
tempted to rise, but its wings becoming im- 


we 
llow- 





man or his dog with great spirit, and are’ tion and writing, all these 


HE GENESEE FARMER, 


been preserved ; but the body unfortunately, 
was left for the hogs to destroy. ‘The body 
‘and face of the man were examined two 
months after the battle, by a respectable 
‘physician of that place, and he asserts that 
‘the wounds strongly corroborated the story. 
I have no doubt of the facts. The bird 
was undoubtedly the Whooping Crane. 
* Bolivar, Ten., July 8. 1832.” 


Sept. 8, 1839 


reason and affection may ever convince 
persuade ; and while others govern } = 
tives that mankind are ashamed to own ‘th 
dominion of woman may be based on inf : 
ence that the heart is proud toacknowledoc 
And if it is indeed the truth, that deeoce 
‘and conscience guide to the only path of 
happiness, and it affection will gain a hold 
on these powerful principles which cay b 
Upon turning to the article Crane (Grus) | attained no other way, what high and hol, 
in the Encyclopedia Americana, we find} motives are presented to woman for cult; 
ithe following notice of the Whooping Crane || vating her highest powers. 'T'he develo 
(Grus Americana) :— 'mentof the responding facinations of a : 
| “The G. Americana derive their trivial | rified imagination, the charms of a cahine 
‘appellation from their loud, piercing ery, *“ 


: : ted taste, the quick perceptions of an actiy, 
which may be heard at the distance of two!| mind, the power of exhibiting truth and ren 


miles. If wounded, they attack the sports-| son by perspicuous and animated conversa 








1} . . ° ° | can be employed 
‘said to have occasionally driven their long,|) by woman as much as by man. And wit] 


| 
|| pointed bill through the hand ofa man.—|| these attainable faculties for gaining infly 
Wilson states that during winter, they are) ence, woman has already received from the 


| frequently seen in the low grounds and rice || hand of her Maker those warm affection. 


peded by the bushes or cane, it had no chance 
to get off that way, and find 

upon by its pursuer, it turned upon him.— 
Somewhat surprised by this unexpected _at- 


claws, and the man found it necessary to 
turn immediately on his face; but finding 


bird pursued but a short distance, ;stopping 


at his hat, (which had fallen off in the flight, )| tinguished from other cranes by the compar- 
on which he commenced a furious attack :| ative baldness of their heads, and by the 


for grain and insects. He met with then 





i March. 


they are almost outofsight. They are dis 


‘on the 10th of February, near Waccamau | 
tack, he started to run from it—tript and fell :| river, in South Carolina, and saw another) 
the bird dashed at him, with wings beakand | flock near Louisville, Ky. about the 20th of | 

They are very shy and vigilant, | 
jand consequently shot with difficulty.—) 
himself sorely annoyed by his antagonist, || They sometimes rise spiraly in the air, to a) 
and his knife-blade coming out of the haft,| vast height,their mingled screams resem-, 
(a shoe-knife,) he scrambled up and run, the} bling a full pack of hounds, even when 


ing itself gained |’ plantations of the Southern States, seeking!) and quick susceptibilities, which can mos: 


1/| surely gain the empire of the heart. 
Woman has never walked to her hiches; 
destinies and holiest hopes. She has ye: 
to learn the purifying and blessed influence 
she may gain and maintain over the inte! 
lect and affections of the human heart.- 
Though she may not teach from the protico 
nor thunder from the forum, in her secre 
| retirements she may form and send fort), 
-|| the sages that shall govern and renovati 
the world. Though she may not gird her 
self ior bloody conflict, nor sound the trum:- 


after which he returned towards the water.) broad flag plumage projecting over the tail.) petof war, she may enwrap herself in th 


A man of more than six feet high, and 


weighing about 280 lbs. to be beaten by a. 


bird!—this would not do to tell. The 
blade of the knife was searched for, found, 
and fitted to the handle, and _ two sticks cut, 
one with a fork, to yoke the enemy’s neck 


in advance, the other to strike him with.—) 


The bird was soon foun 


d, and nothing loth, 
returned to the combat. 


only a sudden movement of the head, prob- 
ably saved an eye of the man from the bill 
ofthe bird. The struggle now became most 
violent for the man had seized the bird ‘by 
the neck, while the bird dealt him such 
blows with his wings, and so tore him with 
his claws, that a very coarse shirt was lite- 
rally torn off his back. At last the bird 
was strangled, and lay apparently lifeless 
at the feet of the conqueror. While, how- 
ever, he was taking breath and rest after 
his toil, his feathered enemy fell unexpect- 
edly again upon him—having now revived : 
another struggle ensued—the coup de coul 
was resorted to a second time,with success; 
and the bird being again strangled, his ad- 
versary gnawed his windpipe in two, hav- 
ing lost his knife, and being completely ti- 
red of his contest. 

“ This is an interesting fact to ornitholog- 
ists,and the curious generally. The bird 
was purely white, except at the bend of the 
wings—head bald—a bunch of feathers over 
the rump—bill 9 or 10 inches long—eight 
feet high—wings 9 feet from tip to tip—legs 
and feet resembling a turkey’s, but stout— 
Jarge knees and thighs—its cry very harsh, 
resembling, as my informant says, that of a 
jack ass! he declares “its braying was 
frightful.” 1 have conversed with several 
persons who saw the bird after it was dead 
ene of whom has brought me several feath- 
ers, (which are white and beautiful, ) and 


The onset of the| 
feathered hiped was so severe and sudden, || World is no longer to be governed by physi- | 
that the forked stick missed his neck, and|/¢@/ force, butby the influence which mind | 

| How are the great 
springs of action in the political world put 
‘in motion ? Often by the secret workings | 
of a single mind, that in retirement plans | extraordinary creature, aiming always a! 
‘its schemes, and comes forth to execute | something vast, shrinking from no privations. 


| them only by presenting motives of preju-|| deterred by no opposition of labor or diflicu! 
dice, passion, self interest, or pride, to oper-|| ty. 





| The general color is pure white. 
| 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 
! The following striking and eloquent re 
marks are from “ Suggestions on Educa 
| tion,” by Catharine E. Beecher. 


high incitements that should 
the cultivation of her noblest powers. 


‘exerts over mind. 


| 


| 
! 


‘ate on other minds, 
Now, the world is chiefly governed by 


|| When do we find mankind acknowledging 
that their efforts in political life are the off- 


‘grandizement, and yet who hesitates to be- 
lieve that this is true ? 
But there is a class of motives that men 


‘Man does not willingly yield to force ; he 
is ashamed to own he can yield to fear; he 
will not acknowledge his motives of pride, 
prejudice, or passion. But none are un- 
| Willing to own they can be governer » 
reason, even the worst will boast of lt gng 
regulated by conscience, and where is the 
person who is ashamed to own the influ- 
‘ence of the kind and generous emotions of 
the heart? Here then is the only lawful) 
field for the ambition of our sex. Woman 
in all her relations is bound to “ honor and. 
obey,” those on whom she depends for pro- 
tection and support, nor, does the truly fe- 
minine mind desire to exceed this limita- 
tion of Heaven. But where the dictates of 





Woman has been but little aware of the | 


ener she may not be clothed as_ the ambassad 
1e 


‘motives that men are ashamed toown.—'| 


spring of pride, and the desire of self-ag- 


are not only willing but proud to own.—) 


y| 


panoply of heaven, and send the thrill o/ 
‘benevolence through a thousand youthfu! 
jhearts. Though she may not enter the lis: 
| inlegal collision, nor shapen her intellect 
, amid the passions and conflicts of men, shy 
may teachthe law of kindness, and hush w; 
Thoug) 


\the discords and conflicts of life. 


of heaven, nor minister of the altar of God 
as asecret angel of mercy she may teacli 
jits will, and cause to ascend the humbl 
| but most accepted sacrifice. 





Peter tHe Great.—He was indeed ay 


y. Meanwhile, conquering all outward 
| difficulties, he was never able to conque: 
jhimself. The high-priest of all civilization. 
, he washimself a barbarian. He was sub 
ject tothe most violent excesses of rage, 
which took from him all power of self-con 
|trol. At these seasons his servants and his 
ministers underwent severe personal chas 
tisements from his own hands; and the fi 
frequently terminated ina species of epilepsy. 
| which, for a time. deprived him of sense.— 
| He was cruel and remorseless in the pun- 
| ishments he inflicted on those whom he re- 
garded as delinquents, and even occasional- 
| ly made himself sport from being the execu- 
tioner of his own sanguinary judgments.— 
Godwin,s “ Cloudesley.” 


| 


| 





Biela’s Comet according to the calcula- 
tions of astronomers, is now in the immed 
ate neighborhood of our system, and will 
soon be visible, if itis not so already. lt 
will be nearest the earth on the 23d of Octo- 
ber, distant about 51,000,000 miles. It will 
appear brighest about the 13th November. 
Its apparent course for a month to come. 
will be nearly due West, Its last periodic: 











promised me a wing, both of which have 


authority may ever control, the voice of!al return was in 1826, 





